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THE  BONE  OF  MEDIEVAL 
EDUCATION 

James  O'  Reilly 
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T 

JL  he  modern  educational  system,  being  at  the 
breaking  point,  finds  itself  trying  to  decide  for  irreligion  or  for  that 
which  it  undoubtedly  realizes  as  the  better  and  only  course,  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  moral  teaching  into  the  schools.  And  when  it  takes  the  lat¬ 
ter  step,  as  it  must,  it  will  look  for  a  historical  example  and  find  it  in 
that  age  which,  in  the  words  of  the  latter-day  educators,  gave  birth  to 
the  omnipotent  syllogism,  and  to  long-winded  disputations  on  a  thesis 
such  as  “How  many  angels  can  dance  on  the  point  of  a  needle  ?”  “The 
sublime  ignorance  of  educators  who  talk  thus  about  a  century  that  saw 
the  rise  of  the  universities  ...  is  only  equalled  by  their  assumption 
of  knowledge.”*  And  it  is  precisely  because  they  looked  only  at  this 
part  of  the  education  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  grossly  misinterpreted  it 
that  the  modern  educators  find  themselves  in  their  present  predica¬ 
ment. 

There  is  another  misconception  centered  about  the  educational 
discipline  of  this  period.  Villon  is  put  forth  as  indicative  of  the  laxity 
of  university  life,  and  his  escapades  in  the  Fircone  Tavern  with  Rene 
de  Montigny,  the  Abbess,  and  other  cronies,  they  consider  sufficient 
condemnation  of  the  whole  system.  But  it  is  no  more  historical  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  picture  of  Villon  as  characteristic  than  the  one  given  in  the 
Manuale  Scholarium f  which  has  been  used  frequently  as  the  chief 
source  of  information  concerning  the  medieval  university.  Bartoldus, 
unlike  Villon,  refuses  the  seductive  invitation  of  his  friend  Camillus: 

♦The  Thirteenth,  Greatest  of  Centuries,  by  Walsh. 
tManuale  Scholarium,  1481,  translated  by  Seybolt. 
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Cam.  Come  out  with  me,  Bart,  old  man.  Take  my  word  for  it, 
you  won’t  repent  it. 

Bar.  Where  are  you  going? 

Cam.  To  Arnold’s  house  where  we’ll  have  some  good  cheer. 

♦  *  *  *  * 

Bar.  No,  I  won’t  do  it. 

Cam.  Why  not? 

Bar.  I  know  what  danger  there  is  in  it. 

Cam.  No  danger  at  all. 

Bar.  Tell  that  to  someone  who  doesn’t  know.  In  one  hour  you 
are  bound  to  be  so  inflamed  that  in  a  fortnight  you’ll  have  no  kind  of 
appetite  for  study.  Now  it’s  clear  to  you  how  harmful  to  students  of 
letters  women  are. 

By  cold  reason  Bartoldus  finally  persuades  the  tempter  Camillus 
to  go  to  the  disputation  instead. 

Bar.  Does  the  sweetness  of  feminine  words  tempt  you?  Today’s 
disputation  is  sweeter  in  which  the  words  of  holy  and  learned  men  are 
discussed  and  precepts  for  proper  living  are  set  forth. 

Cam.  You’re  right.  I’ll  go  with  you. 

From  the  picture  of  Villon  and  that  of  the  students  in  the 
Scholarium,  only  this  can  be  deduced  that  then,  as  now,  authorities 
were  but  relatively  in  control  of  student  life. 

The  medieval  ideal  of  education  was  the  Christian  ideal.  It  pre¬ 
vailed  for  the  “Great  Thousand  Years”  and  left  such  an  impression  on 
the  people  that  it  is  only  now  after  nearly  four  hundred  years  of 
maimed  and  gradually  weakening  teaching  of  those  fundamental  truths 
that  it  is  practically  disappearing.  And  “they  who  study  and  compare 
historical  events  remain  astounded  at  what  the  Church  was  able  to  do 
in  this  matter  (i.  e.  education)  and  marvel  at  the  manner  in  which  she 
has  succeeded  in  fulfilling  her  God-given  mission  to  educate  genera¬ 
tions  of  men  to  a  Christian  life,  producing  everywhere  a  magnificent 
harvest  of  fruitful  results.”*  It  was  because  the  three  factors  in  edu¬ 
cation,  the  family,  Church  and  State,  worked  in  such  close  harmony 
during  that  period  that  the  universities  sprang  up  and  gave  us  the 


♦Christian  Education  of  Youth,  Pius  XI. 
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greatest  teachers  and  scholars  ever  known  in  Albertus  Magnus,  St. 
Thomas,  Roger  Bacon  and  those  others  who  so  eclipse  all  moderns. 

The  whole  outline  of  Christian  education  has  been  drawn  by  Pius 
XI  in  his  letter  on  that  subject.  He  has  defined  true  education  to  be 
that  which  is  wholly  directed  to  man’s  last  end,  and  in  the  present 
order  of  Providence,  since  God  has  revealed  Himself  to  us  in  the 
Person  of  His  Only  Begotten  Son,  Who  alone  is  “the  Way,  the  Truth, 
and  the  Life,”  there  can  be  no  ideally  perfect  education  which  is  not 
Christian  education.  And  those  who  have  the  mission  to  educate  are 
the  family  and  state  in  the  natural  order  and  the  Church  in  the  super¬ 
natural  order. 

Since  the  entire  structure  of  medieval  civilization  was  based  on 
firm,  undiluted  Christianity,  it  is  but  natural  that  their  progress  should 
be  so  much  more  direct  than  ours.  They  had  a  definite  moral  system 
which  made  for  the  formation  of  character,  and  this  they  considered 
more  necessary  than  mere  learning.  They  considered  it  more  necessary 
because  they  recognized  the  fact  that  intellectual  progress  was  possible 
only  when  learning  and  scholarship  were  planted  in  worthy  minds. 
Modern  writers  of  educational  works  do  not  pay  much  attention  to  the 
interest  which  the  university  teachers  of  the  Middle  Ages  gave  to  the 
spiritual  character  of  their  pupils.  If  they  do  not  scoff  at  it  they  deem 
the  medieval  system  to  be  too  ideal,  too  unearthly.  And  as  Pius 
pointed  out,  the  answer  to  them  was  given  in  the  first  ages  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  by  Tertullian.  “We  [Christians]  are  not  strangers  to  life,”  he 
says.*  “We  are  fully  aware  of  the  gratitude  we  owe  to  God,  Our  Lord 
and  Creator.  We  reject  none  of  the  fruits  of  His  handiwork;  we  only 
abstain  from  their  immoderate  or  unlawful  use.  We  are  living  in  the 
world  with  you;  we  do  not  shun  your  forum,  your  markets,  your 
shops,  your  factories,  your  stables,  your  places  of  business  and  traffic. 
We  take  ship  with  you  and  we  serve  in  your  armies,  we  are  farmers  and 
merchants  with  you ;  we  interchange  skilled  labor  and  display  our 
works  in  public  for  your  service.  How  we  can  seem  unprofitable  to 
you  with  whom  we  live  and  of  whom  we  are  I  know  not.” 

The  disintegration  of  the  medieval  ideal  of  education  began  with 
the  decadent  influence  of  the  Reformation.  Instead  of  measuring  teach- 


*Apol.  42. 
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ing  ideas  by  the  rod  of  man’s  last  end  and  the  attainment  of  it,  the  new 
system  measured  everything  by  its  appeal  to  the  individual ;  even  edu¬ 
cation  had  become  subjective.  Fads  in  teaching  became  common.  A 
curse  was  laid  on  the  intellectual  pursuits  and  knowledge  was  sought 
merely  for  itself.  Learning  took  on  an  aspect  of  something  which  had 
to  be  gained  even  though  the  pursuer  had  no  love  for  what  he  pursued. 

This  gradual  stripping  of  life  from  education  has  culminated  in 
the  modern  public  school  system.  Educators  are  now  faced  with  the 
problem  of  taking  the  final  step  towards  the  utter  death  of  education 
and  its  resultant  effect  on  all  civilization  or  they  must  begin  the  road 
back.  They  must  put  morality  into  the  non-moral,  a  spirit  of  religion 
into  the  non-religious,  a  renewal  of  life  into  the  moribund,  and  root 
out  the  unsound  subjectivism  for  the  more  stable  and  progressive  ob¬ 
jectivity  of  man’s  last  end  and  its  attainment. 

But  the  remedy  will  have  to  come  from  the  earthly  representative 
of  “the  Way,  the  Truth  and  the  Life.”  And  the  Church  must  first 
remedy  its  own  problem,  namely,  the  2,000,000  Catholics  who  for  some 
leason  or  other  were  educated  in  public  schools  last  year.  It  must 
“teach  all  nations,”  but  particularly  its  own.  And  it  will  begin  the 
repair  of  education  when  the  parish  schools,  the  Catholic  colleges  and 
universities  become  as  numerous  as  they  were  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
when  the  monasteries  become  the  hives  of  learning  and  the  wells  of 
influence  from  which  there  came  the  supreme  and  only  true  civiliza¬ 
tion,  the  medieval  and  Christian. 


Ecce,  Sponsus  Venit 

Only  they  who  love  shall  go  unafraid, 

With  secret  laughter,  though  the  brittle  stars 
Break  in  the  winter  wind  to  ashen  bits. 

They  drink  of  thirst  and  eat  of  hunger  gladly, 

Walk  marshy  ways  with  feet  unhesitant, 

And  stride  through  mist  with  eyes  unfaltering. 

They  only  shall  forget  the  scarlet  ghosts 
That,  living,  wounded  them  with  hidden  spears, 

Then  offered  poisoned  balm  to  heal  the  hurt. 

They  shall  face  the  dark,  dread  deeps  without  fear; 
They  shall  go  unafraid,  scarfed  in  lightning, 

Through  blackness  to  the  white  breast  of  their  Lover. 


William  L.  Cannon 


The  Other  Gifts 

When  night  concealed  with  sable  wings 
The  parting  of  the  star-born  kings 
Who  bowed  as  slaves  to  Him  and  her 
Midst  gold  and  frankincense  and  myrrh. 

There  passed  in  the  cold  and  coral  dawn 
A  young-limbed  man  and  a  naked  faun, 

One  licking  his  mouth  where  wine  still  drips 
The  other  with  round  and  whistling  lips. 

When  haloed  with  her  joyous  awe 
Mary  awaking  wondering  saw 
Laid  at  the  feet  of  the  Son  of  Man 
The  grapes  of  Bacchus,  the  pipes  of  Pan. 


Herbert  A.  Kenny. 


“Lord,  I  Am  Not  Worthy” 


He  rode  behind  the  horses  of  the  sun 
And  blows  of  valor  struck,  again,  again. 

He  haughtily  raced  the  golden  steeds  and  won 
And  laughingly  boasted  it  to  men. 

He  soared  above  the  clouds  in  flights  of  fame 
And  girded  with  a  never  rusty  sword 

Dared,  defying,  carve  so  high  his  name 

That  men  might  gaze  upon  it,  “I  am  the  Lord.” 

And  men  do  gaze  upon  it  and  gazing  grow 
Impatient  to  breathe  of  that  same  heavenly  air, 

While  he,  with  eyes  dimmed  and  dusty  that  know 
A  sleepless  vigil,  is  sad  and  silent  in  prayer. 


Theodore  N.  Marier. 


In  The  Wind 

O,  daughter  of  sky,  fragrant  of  body  and  breath  I 
Bacchante-like,  your  wild,  wild  hair 
Streams  and  whips  in  the  wilder  wind! 

The  wind  presses  passionate  mouth 
Against  your  lovely  mouth  and  lily  throat, 

Sending  the  half  poised  song  and  the  tumbling  laughter 
Thronging  back  from  their  ruby  portals  in  happy  surges — 
Rabbling  back  to  the  ruby  hall  of  your  heart! 

And  the  wind,  wild  with  the  wine  of  the  madcap  autumn, 
Whips  into  flame  the  stars  of  your  eyes, 

Drenching  with  pulsing  flood  the  petal  cheeks — 

O  Youth !  Sweeping  by,  sweeping  forever  by 
On  the  wind — like  a  lovely  cry ! 

O  Age!  Were  you  once  like  this?  Then  why, 

Once  Youth,  a  child  of  immortal  sky, 

Did  you  grow,  like  earth,  so  ugly  to  the  eye? 

Must  Youth,  like  the  earth,  also  die? 

I  will  not  believe  that  Youth  is  a  dream. 

Age  is  a  dream.  Beauty  shall  never  age, 

And  Youth  is  Beauty.  Only  age  is  a  foolish  dream. 

But  why  then,  being  so  certain,  why — 

Seeing  lovely  Youth  pass  by, 

Do  I  tremble,  doubting  whether  I 
Should  laugh  or  cry? 


Anthony  O’Meara. 


Rivalry 

I  courted  Mary  for  a  year 
And  smiled  and  swore  I’d  have  no  other; 
But  the  smile  was  ended  in  a  tear 
And  she  was  wedded  to  my  brother. 

I  placed  my  heart  on  Laura’s  fane 
And  pledged  to  her  my  living  breath 
No  life  there  was  could  part  us  twain — 
And  she  was  wedded  unto  death. 

Yet  Rita  was  the  fairest  prize. 

I  begged  her  acquiescing  nod, 

But  a  distant  look  was  in  her  eyes 
And  she  was  wedded — unto  God. 


John  McIver. 


Sonnet 

When  bleak  the  gray-fogged  beach  appeared  at  morn 
I  did  not  mind,  till  to  my  starkened  eyes 
The  phantom  ship  returned  to  mock — its  guise 
Awaking  my  childish  heart  to  love  forlorn. 

Then  hot  sands  smothered  deep  the  sorrow  born 
Of  blackened  walls  and  thunder-threatening  skies 
And  laughter,  waking  with  a  swift  surprise 
Started  the  sun  in  joy,  and  died  in  scorn. 

How  do  these  jasmine  boughs,  this  knife-edged  sea 
Enhance  the  void  of  inarticulate  life? 

They  that  alone  are  sisters  of  the  stars 

Sharp  in  the  blackness,  till  their  ecstasy 

Strikes  at  my  sorrow  like  a  gleaming  knife 

That  bleeds  the  heart  and  scrapes  the  tender  scars? 


Arthur  MacGillivray. 


Big  John 

At  sunset  when  the  hands  at  Scome 
Turned  from  the  ploughs  and  teams  for  home 
Big  John  would  stride  through  Wildy  Wood 
Laughing  and  shouting,  “God  is  good.” 

There  in  the  silence  stretch  his  arms 
Alien  to  the  furrowed  farms, 

Think  on  the  world  and  softly  call, 

“God  help  them  all,  God  help  them  all.” 

And  they  who  walk  in  faith  can  guess 
The  fathom  of  his  happiness. 

North  of  the  lake  where  herons  scream 
Half-moated  by  a  merry  stream 
A  cottage  faceted  in  flowers 
Fresh  with  the  dew,  or  autumn  showers 
Awaited  John  from  Wildy  Wood 
Under  whose  shade  it  calmly  stood. 

Fresh  as  the  showers  and  far  more  fair 
Than  all  the  flowers,  there  waited  there 
The  soul  of  that  house,  its  life  and  breath 
That  animated  it  from  death. 

Fair  was  his  wife  as  spring  is  fair 

Its  blue  and  gold  were  her  eyes  and  hair; 

Her  voice,  he  swore,  had  caught  the  song 
Of  the  mossy  brook  as  it  laughed  along. 

And  ever  it  was  his  jesting  whim 
He  cared  for  her  more  than  she  for  him, 

And  the  hands  would  laugh  as  they  caught  his  eye. 
Knowing,  he  smiled  at  his  own  lie. 

Each  night  he  came  from  Wildy  Wood 

And  laughed  as  he  kissed  her — “God  is  good.” 


Now  harvest  came  and  harvest  went. 

Strong  grew  the  suns  and  the  suns  grew  spent 
And  nightly  John  through  the  woodland  strode 
Blest  in  his  autumn  to  his  abode. 

Nightly  he  kissed  her  and  nightly  knew 
Only  the  stars  could  be  as  true. 

With  this  for  stone  to  build  upon 
He  held  no  evil  and  knew  none. 

And  then  one  night  his  swinging  stride 
Faltered  to  find  his  house  had  died. 

That  night  by  the  corpse  in  waking  swoon 
Grey,  by  its  white  neath  the  naked  moon 
He  lay  in  sweat  while  burning  dreams 
Ran  through  his  mind  like  lava  streams 
Upon  the  bosom  of  his  lawn 
Till  stirred  by  reason  and  the  dawn 
He  crept  through  Wildy  to  his  lands 
And  blotted  the  moon  with  calloused  hands. 

And  Wildy,  where  she  lost  the  sun 
Blackened  above  her  aching  one. 

And  through  all  night  he  kept  his  knees. 
Nothing  was  heard  by  the  watching  trees. 
Weaker  at  cock’s  crow,  he  went  again 
To  walk  among  the  waiting  men. 

And  they  grew  sorry  in  slow  surprise. 

He  watched  them  more  and  grew  more  wise. 

He  watched  them  work  with  rhythmic  stoop; 

He  stood  amid  their  lunching  group; 


He  heard  them  laugh  and  break  the  bread 
And  laugh  again  when  grace  was  said. 

He  heard  them  grunt  behind  the  plough 
And  switch  the  horse-flies  with  the  bough; 
Stooping  in  their  anxious  care 
Run  nerveless  fingers  through  their  hair. 

He  saw  them  whisper  of  the  dead 
And  cross  themselves  when  it  was  said ; 

He  saw  the  mothers  wipe  the  eyes 
Of  every  little  child  that  cries. 

He  heard  the  talk  of  the  moment’s  rest. 

The  call  to  work,  the  answering  jest; 

He  saw  the  workers  laughing  rise 

And  stretch  their  arms  and  rub  their  thighs. 

All  this  he  saw  as  children  see 

Their  first  book  at  their  mother’s  knee 

As  if  before  he  had  not  learned 

How  the  back  ached  and  the  sun  burned; 

As  if  awakening  now  at  last 

All  the  unreal  was  in  the  past. 

He  turned  and  labored  by  their  side 
Bathed  in  his  sweat,  so  when  he  cried 
The  tears  were  lost;  he  labored  on 
And  knew  not  when  the  tears  were  gone. 
Yet  when  the  twilight  crept  around 
He  walked  across  the  wearied  ground, 
Paused  in  the  calm  of  Wildy  Wood 
And  knelt  and  whispered,  “God  is  good.” 


Herbert  A.  Kenny. 


Reality 

When  God  made  this  town  He  painted  you 
Into  its  landscape,  I  know  not  how, 

Yet  when  the  sky  and  sea  join  blue 
And  spring  is  spreading  on  the  shore 
And  flushes  the  land  as  it  does  now 
I  see  you,  though  you  are  no  more. 

Why  should  the  tree-wept  blossoms  call 
Your  face  of  light  from  out  the  dark? 

And  why  should  grass  and  flowers  and  all 
The  hidden  wonders  of  the  day 
Join  with  the  singing  of  the  lark 
To  tell  me  what  you  used  to  say? 

You  seem  so  tangible,  so  real! 

When  shadows  hid  this  day,  pass  on 
I  stretch  my  trembling  hand  and  feel 
Your  soft  cool  fingers  very  near — 

And  wonder  if  you  then  were  gone 
And  only  now  are  here. 

Herbert  A.  Kenny. 


SILENCE 

Sean  O'Sheel 


T 

JL  here  was  a  story  told,  I  think,  when  the  moon 
was  young,  and  it  was  himself  that  told  it  up  there  in  the  bare  wide 
waste,  to  a  white  star  in  the  silence,  about  the  three  wyrds  and  how 
the  one  said  to  the  other,  “It  is  a  long  time,”  and  the  other,  when  a 
thousand  years  had  gone  over,  said  to  the  third,  “Did  I  hear  you 
speak?”  and  the  third  said,  when  another  thousand  years  had  rolled 
into  the  great  past,  “If  you  do  not  keep  still,  I  shall  leave  you  high 
here  to  yourselves.” 

And  so  I  thought  of  the  story  always  when  I  saw  them,  the  three, 
bent  and  still  save  for  the  flicker  of  hands  in  the  three  of  them,  and 
never  a  word  all  the  day.  For  they  seemed  as  if  they  were  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  a  great  stillness,  like  the  sea  must  be  under  its  deep,  when  the 
storm  comes  on  the  surface,  and  the  leaves  of  the  low  plants  have  their 
seasons  in  the  soundless  plains.  Now  one  might  say  to  the  other, 
“Sister,  my  wool,”  and  the  other  would  give  it  to  her,  with  never  a 
word,  but  the  smile  in  her  and  the  flicker  of  the  hand.  Yet  all  past 
and  above  them  life  had  been  storming,  and  there  they  were  now,  sit¬ 
ting  with  their  strange  spinning  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  Many  a 
girl’s  head  had  lain  upon  their  breasts,  and  the  tears  falling  down  into 
their  laps ;  and  many  an  old  woman  felt  their  hands  on  their  brows, 
the  last  thing  indeed  they  felt  in  the  life  of  this  world.  And  who  does 
not  know  how  they  rushed  into  flames  when  the  roof  was  burning  over 
the  heads  of  their  orphans,  so  that  now  Mother  Angela  was  blind,  and 
the  last  that  she  saw,  the  flames  before  her  eyes? 

So  never  a  word  out  of  them  all  the  day  through,  save  what  word 
they  needed  when  they  prayed  or  sang  with  their  high  crackled  voices 
or  asked  one  another  for  their  wool.  It  was  all  that  was  left  to  them 
now,  they  who  had  been  on  battlefields  and  under  the  stinking  roofs 
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of  the  pest-house  when  the  fever  was  on  us.  We  had  built  them  a 
small  house  down  in  the  far  corner  of  the  town,  for  they  would  have 
their  Rule  when  all  other  was  gone.  There  they  sat  then,  and  made 
their  thick  shirts  for  the  poor,  and  the  poor  came  to  them  and  took  the 
shirts,  and  they  sold  them  where  they  could  and  came  back  all  the 
more,  for  never  a  question  did  they  get  from  the  three  of  them,  Mother 
Angela,  and  Sister  Bride  and  Sister  Clare. 

It  was  strange  what  was  said  of  them  by  those  who  had  come  for 
their  made  shirts.  They  were  three  old  witches  they  were,  with  never 
a  bit  of  love  in  them  or  a  kind  word  one  to  the  other.  All  the  bad  luck 
they  had  had  would  not  have  come  on  them  if  they  had  done  what  the 
old  Bishop  bade  them,  and  gone  in  quietly  to  the  neat  convent  up  on 
the  hill,  instead  of  being  here  a  great  charge  to  the  parish.  Could  they 
not  live  their  Rule  there  with  the  others  and  not. bother  so  much  with 
their  sulks  and  their  silence  ?  Sure,  it  was  a  pity  that  God  did  not  take 
them  when  their  good  uses  were  over.  And  all  the  time  they  were 
talking  they  went  with  the  shirts  under  their  arm,  and  back  in  the 
house  the  three  sat  silent,  thinking  and  thinking  under  the  sea. 

Even  I  once,  coming  home  in  the  cart  with  the  bog  still  on  my  feet 
said  to  herself  as  she  stood  with  her  face  all  red  from  the  fire,  “  Tis 
better  we  are  than  those  three  old  crones  down  there  on  their  crooked 
street,  and  we  I  think,  do  more  with  our  children  all  growing  about  us, 
and  the  hard  work  stiff  in  our  backs  at  the  evening,  but  a  bit  of  a  word 
and  a  song  sometime  when  it  is  over,  than  they  with  their  silence.” 
Now  that  was  because  I  was  tired  and  at  noonday  I  had  dropped  in 
with  a  bit  of  raw  wool  for  their  making,  and  try  as  I  would  I  could  not 
put  a  conversation  on  to  them,  though  I  wanted  a  word  to  ease  me  of 
the  morning.  But  herself  gave  me  one  look  and  turned  back  to  her 
fire,  and  I  said  to  myself,  “See,  how  loud  is  her  silence,”  and  I  won¬ 
dered  if  theirs  was  as  loud  to  the  One  they  were  speaking  to  all  the 
day  through. 

It  is  strange  how  the  time  passed,  for  that  was  ten  years  if  a  day 
and  still  I  remembered  how  my  wife  looked  and  after  that  day  I  said 
nothing  save  praise  of  them,  but  still  I  was  glad  for  my  children  and 
noisy  Eileen,  the  oldest  of  them  all.  It  was  in  the  years  that  she 
stopped  climbing  trees,  and  put  shoes  on  her  feet.  I  was  gladdest  of 
her  because  she  was  growing  into  a  fine  girl  and  as  happy  as  a  young 
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bird  going  out  from  the  eaves.  I  was  glad  she  was  good,  for  she  said 
her  Paternave  as  if  she  rejoiced  in  it,  and  every  day  she  was  down  to 
the  three  with  a  basket  when  I  had  that  to  fill  it.  Yet  I  saw  that  her 
mother  had  the  fear  in  her  on  account  of  her,  but  she  said  nothing  to 
me,  having  that  silent  way  under  her  chatter  like  all  women  have. 

It  is  small  wonder  I  remember  the  evening.  Just  that  day  I  had 
seen  the  three  sitting  in  the  small  patch  of  their  sun  and  had  thought 
of  them  under  the  sea  while  I  was  above  with  the  life  that  was  beat¬ 
ing  in  cresty  waves.  And  in  the  evening  herself  came  to  me,  and  me 
with  my  pipe  as  if  nothing  could  happen. 

“Seano,”  she  said,  and  I  saw  the  slender  red  veins  in  her  eyes  that 
you  do  not  see  except  from  smoke  or  from  weeping,  “I  have  that  I 
must  say  to  you.” 

“Well,”  said  I,  taking  the  pipe  from  my  lip. 

“  Tis  about  our  Eileen,”  and  with  that  she  fell  weeping  in  earnest 
and  her  voice  all  clogged  in  her  throat,  and  I,  such  a  poor  hand  to  be 
gentle. 

“Sure,  woman,”  I  said,  “there’s  nothing  to  weep  for.  ’Tis  thank¬ 
ing  God  you  should  be  for  the  likes  of  her.” 

She  looked  up  at  me  sudden,  and  I  saw  the  tears  stop  straight  in 
her  eyes. 

“Then  you  know?”  she  said. 

Now  what  did  I  know?  But  I  took  her  there  down  beside  me,  and 
let  her  go  on  with  her  weeping  until  she  was  done  with  it,  and  then  I 
said,  “Now  what  were  you  after  saying?” 

“Will  you  let  her  do  it?”  she  said. 

“Do  what?”  said  I. 

“Why,  go  down  to  those  three  and  never  a  word  more  to  me  or  to 
you  till  she  dies  in  the  small  house  all  alone?” 

Now  here  was  one  for  me.  But  what  could  I  do,  with  her  thinking 
all  the  time  that  I  knew? 

“  ’Tis  a  wild  thing  at  best,”  I  said,  “and  the  Bishop  will  stop  it.” 

“Not  this  Bishop,”  she  said.  “Not  this  Bishop !  The  old  one  is 
dead,  God  rest  him,  and  the  new  one  thinks  they  are  saints,  he  does.” 

“Then  if  she  goes  she  will,  and  a  week  later  back  she  will  come  to 
us  more  full  of  the  laughter  that  cannot  dry  on  her  tongue.” 

What  a  strange  thing  is  this  way  that  God  works  in  us — for  had 
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I  not  let  on  that  I  knew  all  about  it  and  had  to  keep  it  up  for  the  sake 
of  herself,  it  would  be  she  that  would  be  all  for  it,  and  I  that  would  not 
let  the  poor  child  do  as  she  willed.  But  now  it  was  I  that  spoke  for 
her  and  helped  her  to  ready  herself  and  sent  her  off  packing  with  her 
wee  dot  of  wool  and  shillings.  I  could  not  think  of  her  there  with  them 
long  in  the  silence,  her  fair  red  hair  under  the  black  of  the  cap  and  her 
face  all  pinched  in  in  a  whimple.  So  when  I  saw  her  after  it  was  done 
and  the  six  months  were  over  I  was  all  filled  with  the  wonder  of  it  and 
how  she  could  keep  her  tongue  still.  It  was  on  that  day  that  I  spoke 
to  her  first,  as  they  let  me,  she  was  ready  for  the  veil  the  Bishop  gave 
her. 

“Are  you  happy  ?”  said  I. 

“I  am,”  she  said,  and  no  more  just  at  first. 

“How  can  you  be  happy  ?  Are  you  not  thinking  of  us  and  the  gay 
time  we  had  in  the  night  with  all  our  laughter  and  our  love  ?” 

“Sure,”  she  said  to  me,  her  face  all  bright,  “I  think  of  you  too 
much  for  my  prayers,  but  only  that  I  am  always  a-wishing  you  knew 
how  happy  I  was.  And  for  love,  there  is  little  love  like  ours  for  the 
good  God  and  each  other.” 

“And  you  with  never  a  word  between  you?” 

“I  speak  to  Mother  Angela  of  the  Rule,”  she  said,  “and  were  the 
big  moments  of  love  ever  in  anything  but  silence?” 

So  with  that  she  went  into  the  little  room,  and  her  bright  hair  fell 
down,  I  know,  like  a  pool  of  sun  on  the  dark  floor  when  the  shears 
went  across  it.  And  when  she  came  out  again,  there  she  was  with  the 
white  bound  round  her  small  face,  and  the  black  veil  so  heavy  above 
it,  and  the  gay  eyes  all  shadowed  save  for  the  light  that  was  in  them. 

Now  I  did  not  speak  with  her  again  till  the  day  in  the  field  when 
I  found  her  gone  out  to  pick  the  wild  things  that  grew  in  the  hidden 
places.  I  came  up  on  her  where  she  sat  on  a  stone,  and  she  cried  when 
she  saw  me,  and  first  she  said  no  word,  but  then  she  could  not  resist  me. 

“It  is  a  blackness  that  is  come  on  me,”  she  said,  “like  a  dark  night 
without  stars.  What  was  so  sweet  in  my  prayer  is  all  bitter  and  I  fear 
all  day  into  the  darkness.  Arah,  can  I  go  fighting  till  my  life  droops 
cff  me,  and  I  laid  away  into  the  ground?” 

I  took  her  little  chapped  hand  in  mine  then,  and  I  spoke  so  soft 
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you  would  not  believe  it,  of  the  sea  that  was  we,  and  the  depth  under 
the  sea  where  the  storm  never  touched,  and  how  blessed  was  peace  with 
no  turmoil.  But  she  only  cried  turning  from  me,  and  when  I  was  done, 
she  said,  '‘You  do  not  see  what  a  storm  there  is  under  the  sea,  and  the 
tides  that  can  sweep  us  where  the  dark  sea-monsters  go  with  their  lan¬ 
terns  into  the  cave  of  the  deep.  Aye,  ’tis  a  deep  sea  we  are  under  and 
black  it  is  where  no  light  gets  down  through  the  green  slanting 
waters.” 

“Tush,”  said  I,  “and  you  with  three  placid  old  women.” 

“Placid?”  and  her  great  eyes  shone  out  at  me  from  beneath  the 
dark  veil.  “So  you  think.  And  we  fighting  the  battle  of  death  and  of 
sin  and  that  with  the  world  all  about  us  ?  If  we  forgot  why  we  live  as 
we  do  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  do  you  think  we  could  last  it  a  min¬ 
ute?” 

And  there  she  was  fighting  me,  with  true  anger  in  her,  and  me  who 
had  wanted  to  comfort !  So  both  times  I  knew  God  had  used  me  like 
the  clumsy  thing  that  I  was  all  contrary  to  what  I  intended. 

“Ah,  ah,”  she  said,  “and  here  I  am  talking  and  breaking  the  Rule, 
and  they  home  with  their  hopes  all  set  on  me,  so  that  I  feel  like  a 
traitor.  Now  go  and  let  me  be  still  and  do  penance  for  these  words 
with  you.” 

What  could  I  do  save  go  back,  and  leave  her  there  on  the  grey 
stone  with  her  head  in  both  her  hands,  and  the  herbs  she  had  plucked 
gone  withered  at  her  feet? 

Next  time  I  saw  her  and  could  talk  to  her  was  when  she  said  her 
vow.  She  came  all  radiant  to  me  and  rubbed  her  nose  on  my  cheek  to 
feel  if  the  stubble  were  there,  like  she  did  as  a  child,  till  I  was  sorry 
I  shaved  at  all  in  the  morning. 

“Do  you  know  what  lies  under  the  black  holes  of  the  sea?”  she 
said.  “  ’Tis  pearls,”  she  said,  “the  pearls  of  great  price.  They  are 
down  under  the  silence  and  light  up  the  black  with  their  own  soft 
light.” 

Well,  you  may  not  believe  it,  but  I  knew  right  away  what  she 
meant. 

So  seven  years  more  went  by.  The  twins  both  died  in  the  third 
winter  before,  and  Peter  and  Bridget  went  off  to  the  States,  and  Kevin 
was  the  one  the  Tans  got  on  that  hill  in  Killkenny,  and  Maura  in  Dub- 
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lin,  and  young  Sean  writing  books  we  were  known  to  be  ashamed  to  be 
caught  reading,  and  herself  with  her  last  baby  still  wrapped  in  her 
strong  arms  under  the  sod,  so  that  I  dwelt  all  alone  in  a  white  silence, 
too,  that  did  not  want  to  speak  but  only  to  see  Eileen  smiling  over 
her  work. 

Now  the  last  time  I  have  spoken  to  her  is  as  near  as  can  be  to  me, 
though  I  think  now  it  is  long  since,  while  it  may  be  only  a  short  time 
ago.  How  should  I  know  ?  I  do  not  feel  that  the  time  do  be  going,  so 
silent  it  is,  and  me  so  still  with  the  finding  of  places  under  the  sea,  that 
they  call  me  the  Quiet  Man  of  Dunfarnum  and  think  I  am  wise —  ah 
me! 

The  last  time  was  at  night  when  Eileen  came  to  call  me  because 
I  know  much  of  herbs  and  things  that  win  soothe  in  a  fever,  and 
Mother  Angela  lay  on  her  bed  with  the  trouble.  I  went  over  to  the 
small  house  and  into  the  room  where  no  man  save  the  Priest  with  the 
Host  had  been  before  me,  but  ’twas  too  late  then.  And  never  a  word 
did  Mother  Angela  say — not  even  the  Holy  Name  though  her  lips  had 
the  sweet  shape  of  it  on  them  again  and  again.  She  went  off  like  a 
child  going  to  sleep,  just  so  quiet  into  the  stillness.  Never  a  word  did 
Sister  Bride  say  as  she  closed  the  dark  eyes ;  and  no  word  did  Sister 
Clare  make,  no,  not  even  a  sound,  as  she  folded  the  hands  on  the 
crucifix.  How  can  one  speak  then,  I  thought,  in  the  great  moments  of 
life,  and  was  there  an  envy  almost  in  their  eyes  that  were  weeping  and 
smiling  at  once,  as  they  closed  the  still-warm  lips  into  a  smile?  And 
was  it  an  envy  or  love  that  made  Sister  Clare  lie  down  on  that  bed  and 
follow  her  old  friend  so  soon?  For  I  know  it  was  love  and  the  lone¬ 
someness  of  it  that  made  Sister  Bride  drop  the  wool  from  her  cold 
hands  one  day  and  bow  down  her  head  as  if  she  were  praying,  and  die 
so,  with  the  carding  still  on  her  knees. 

Now  there  is  only  Eileen  living  there  in  the  wee  house  on  the 
crooked  street  that  winds  under  the  sea.  Yet  they  say  in  the  town 
that  at  night  when  she  prayed  she  has  seen  the  three  come  to  her  bright 
as  a  glory  each  holding  a  pearl  like  those  that  hide  in  the  dark  deep. 
And  many  a  young  girl  hearing  the  story  has  sighed  for  the  quiet  and 
one  day  they  will  dare  it,  the  Bishop  says,  and  the  Rule  will  go  on, 
passed  down  from  those  three  through — thanks  be  to  God! — my  gay 
daughter  Eileen. 
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you  enter  my  room,  says  my  mother  with  an 
expression  suggestive  of  despair  and  amusement,  you  know  what  it 
means  in  Genesis  by  Chaos.  I  have  gone  my  way  now  for  so  long  with¬ 
out  the  slightest  desire  for  order  that  all  my  family — Eloise,  my  eldest 
sister  and  my  Aunt  Josie — have  at  length  given  me  over  to  perdition 
and  hell  fire.  I  know  that  they  have  decided  on  hell  fire,  because  I 
have  heard  since  I  was  a  mulish  if  not  muling  infant  that  order  is 
heaven’s  first  law — and  if  it  is,  how  can  I  hope  to  get  there?  But 
despite  their  protestations,  I  am  willing  to  take  my  chances,  because, 
frankly,  I  don’t  believe  them.  Nor  is  it  because  I  am  not  a  fervent 
teleologist.  I  believe  in  finality  with  all  the  ardor  of  my  being.  But 
no  one  seems  to  understand  that  when  I  enter  my  room.  I  can  sit 
down  calmly  on  a  bundle  of  old  socks,  one  sneaker  and  my  best 
trousers  and  see  in  the  wild  confusion  of  my  strongly  masculine  cham¬ 
ber  a  reason  for  my  every  action.  I  know  with  profound  certainty 
why  that  pale  lavender  corner  of  handkerchief  is  stuck  intriguingly 
into  the  crumple  of  last  week’s  Greek  theme.  I  know  why  I  threw  the 
Apollo  box  into  the  left  corner  of  the  window  sill.  I  feel  like  a  Divinity 
there — a  god  who  has  scattered  planets  and  stars  and  satellites  into  a 
random  but  intended  disarray,  to  the  confusion  of  mere  mortals.  I 
know  that  in  the  abandon  of  my  wild  gestures  I  am  a  true  artist — one 
who  imitates  nature.  For  have  you  ever  seen  the  trees  of  a  forest 
planted  in  neat  hedge-rows,  or  the  grasses  of  the  field  set  out  in  solemn 
borders  along  the  edges  of  country  lanes?  Nowhere  save  in  decadent 
landscape-gardening  or  in  decadent  poetry  are  things  neatly  numbered 
and  tabulated — nine  potted  plants  as  straight  as  the  seats  in  a  Pull¬ 
man,  and  a  carriage  drive  cut  with  a  compass ;  or,  in  the  second  in- 
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stance,  that  weird  insistance  on  symbolic  numbers,  like  Rosetti’s 
Blessed  Damosel, — the  teeth  in  her  mouth  were  two,  and  the  hairs  on 
her  head  were  seven. 

Ah,  no!  You  find  no  such  decadence  in  my  regal  apartment.  I 
always  have  eleven  socks — varied  as  the  rainbow  in  hue — and  I  am 
always  finding  that  one  of  a  set  is  clean,  the  other  is,  ahem,  slightly 
soiled.  But  I  know  why  it  is  so.  I  remember  distinctly  the  night  I 
put  it  on.  I  remember  the  fiendish  glee  with  which  I  tracked  it  down, 
even  amid  the  house-moss  that  grows  in  gray  meadows  under  my  bed. 
I  was  late  and  She  was  waiting.  What  were  odd  socks  on  such  a  night  ? 
Was  not  my  step  as  light,  my  heart  as  gay  ?  And  in  the  cold  gray  dawn 
when  I  returned  was  it  not  a  symbolic  action  that  tossed  that  one  with¬ 
ered  garment  far,  far  across  the  room,  so  that  it  settled  with  blithe 
abandon  upon  the  offending  corner  of  my  De  Corona,  and  closed  it  out 
complete  from  my  untroubled  eyes? 

So  it  is  with  all  that  I  have.  I  know  that  I  have  put  it  just  there 
with  some  good  and  sufficient  reason.  It  is  true  that  at  times  I  cannot 
remember  the  reason  and  that  I  never  can  remember  where  I  put  it. 
But  does  that  matter  ?  Why,  on  the  rare  occasions  when  I  do  clean  my 
room  and  put  everything  in  its  proper  place  I  never  can  remember  for 
the  life  of  me  where  that  proper  place  is  supposed  to  be.  Moreover,  it 
is  always  so  consoling  to  tell  your  friends  or  your  professors  as  the 
case  may  be,  when  they  demand  some  document  from  you,  “Oh,  yes ; 
I  have  it  among  my  notes.”  And  you  know  you  have.  It  is  there. 
That  is,  if  you  have  really  trained  your  female  relatives  to  leave  your 
private  property  alone. 

Now  that  is  a  hard  thing  to  accomplish,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the 
male,  let  me  give  you  a  recipe  for  its  accomplishment.  Personally,  I 
was  some  years  in  arriving  at  the  exact  solution  of  the  difficulty.  My 
fond  parent  would  conduct  a  weekly  raid  on  my  possessions.  It  was 
always  done  in  my  absence,  and  I  would  return  to  find  an  uncomfort¬ 
able  bareness,  a  cheerless  expanse  of  floor,  a  flat  surface  of  chair  and 
desk  and  bed.  I  could  find  my  clothes — all  except  that  shirt  I  intended 
to  wear  again,  and  the  uppers  of  my  underwear  and  the  lowers  of  my 
pajamas.  Many  a  night  after  such  a  cleaning  I  have  shivered  in  proxi¬ 
mate  danger  of  pneumonia,  clad  only  in  a  pajama- top,  as  with  feverish 
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haste  I  cast  a  thousand  articles  of  inappropriate  wear  angrily  out  of  the 
bureau  drawer  on  to  the  floor.  Once  or  twice  I  could  not  find  any 
pajama  pants  at  all  and  had  to  dig  down  into  the  bottom  of  my  trunk, 
into  mothballs  and  all,  for  the  tennis  trousers  with  the  hole  in  them 
that  I  had  abandoned  a  year  before. 

Well,  that  almost  cured  my  mother.  When  she  came  to  call  me 
in  the  morning  and  beheld  a  wilder  distribution  of  garments  than  she 
had  ever  witnessed  before,  she  was  at  first  belligerent.  She  actually 
believed  that  I  had  deliberately  strewn  these  things  about  with  the 
wicked  intent  of  upsetting  her  earnest  endeavor  for  my  weal.  It  took 
quite  a  bit  of  convincing,  and  the  ocular  evidence  of  the  tennis  outfit  to 
convince  her. 

But  it  was  my  papers  that  ultimately  turned  the  trick.  I  have  a 
neat  habit  of  putting  any  important  documents  conveniently  on  the 
floor  near  the  door,  so  that  I  must  do  one  of  two  things  when  leaving — 
walk  on  it,  or  pick  it  up.  Now  I  never  walk  on  a  paper.  It  is  that 
which  has  given  me  the  agile  grace  which  I  display  on  the  dance  floor, 
which  you  would  understand  if  you  saw  the  few  islands  that  remain 
in  my  room  after  a  hectic  week  of  scribbling  and  placing.  Hence  it  is 
that  I  never  come  to  a  class  without  a  theme.  If  there  is  no  theme  at 
my  door  when  I  rise  on  Monday  morning  I  know  that  I  have  not  done 
it — and  there  are  ways  and  means  in  such  an  exigency.  If  there  is  one 
there,  I  cannot  possibly  forget  it.  And  I  come  well  armed. 

Now  there  is  something  deeply  rooted  in  the  feminine  nature  that 
tells  all  women  that  a  paper  on  the  floor  has  but  one  purpose — to  be 
cast  away.  They  are  utterly  unable  to  conceive  of  such  a  simple 
scheme  as  I  have  evolved.  Thus  it  was  that  in  these  weekly  raids  my 
papers  went  to  foreign  dumps  with  the  ash  man,  or  mingled  in  smoke 
with  the  already  smoky  atmosphere  of  my  native  Chelsea.  Week  after 
week  I  went  to  class  unprepared.  I  tried  to  explain.  I  cajoled  and 
reasoned  and  wailed.  But  all  to  no  avail.  When  my  report  came  back 
to  my  loving  mother,  then  was  my  hour  of  triumph.  In  a  dignified 
and  utterly  generous  way  I  explained  to  her  the  entire  situation.  I 
showed  her  how  she  was  ruining  my  future,  breaking  down  my  morale, 
giving  me  the  reputation  of  being  little  better  than  a  low-grade  moron. 
I  showed  her  how  her  misplaced  affection  had  defeated  my  deep 
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schemes.  She  believed,  surrendered,  sighed  and  left  me  to  my  melan¬ 
choly  vices  undisturbed. 

At  last  I  can  come  back  to  my  boudoir  and  sit  amid  my  own  joy¬ 
ous  confusion.  I  can  be  gay  with  the  memories  of  that  pink  note- 
paper  lying  on  the  pillow  where  my  head  will  rest.  It  was  the  first 
thing  that  I  read  yesterday  morning  before  I  rose ;  it  will  be  the  last 
thing  that  I  shall  read  before  I  sink  off  into  a  sleep  full  of  confusing 
but  deliciously  disorganized  dreams  tonight.  I  can  reach  the  dregs  of 
despair — that  lovely  sadness  that  creeps  upon  the  heart  at  mellow  eve¬ 
ning,  as  I  behold  the  serpentine  revolutions  of  that  vermeil  tie  that  is 
twisting  its  way  under  the  bookcase.  For  it  was  that  tie  I  wore,  that 
very  tie,  on  one  evening  not  long  ago ;  and  it  was  there  I  flung  it  dis¬ 
consolately  late  at  night  when  I  returned  home  after  the  weary  evening 
when  She  went  out  with  Another.  There,  with  the  leaves  half  turned 
down,  is  the  Detective  Fiction  I  was  reading  when  the  telephone  rang. 
I  know  what  my  feelings  were  when  I  cast  it  aside  and  ran  down  the 
hall  to  the  phone.  I  have  never  finished  that  story.  I  am  still  waiting 
for  a  moment  when  I  can  find  out  if  it  really  was  the  Second  House¬ 
maid  that  got  the  arsenic.  The  very  fact  of  that  book  being  there, 
opened  to  the  place  where  I  have  left  it,  shows  me  the  swift  passage 
of  time  and  the  intense  activity  of  my  life.  It  brings  so  clearly  before 
me  the  rapid  pace  of  our  age,  the  abundance  of  interests,  the  tempo  of 
modernity,  that  I  become  deeply  philosophical,  as  one  would  in  recall¬ 
ing  strange  adventures  and  a  high  romance. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  advantages  of  disorder.  There  is  an¬ 
other  that  flatters  me  more  than  anything  else.  It  is  the  admiration  of 
my  friends  for  the  marvellous  working  of  my  mind.  I  would  never 
have  the  opportunity  of  impressing  them  as  I  do  were  it  not  for  my 
room.  My  Sister  Eloise  and  my  Aunt  Josie,  even  since  my  mother’s 
conversion,  are  always  after  me  not  to  bring  my  friends  to  that  room. 
They  ask  me  what  they  will  think  of  me.  Ah !  If  they  only  knew. 

I  have  seen  utterly  unimpressionable  fellows  stand  in  amazement 
at  the  entrance  to  my  chamber.  I  have  noted  their  rising  admiration 
as  I  dive  beneath  piles  and  piles  of  assorted  usefulness  and  come  out 
radiant  with  the  exact  thing  that  I  have  gone  under  for.  I  have  heard 
them  say,  “How  do  you  do  it?”  And  I  have  replied  with  a  modest 
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wave  of  the  hand,  “Oh,  this  is  nothing.  You  should  see  it  in  the  sum¬ 
mer,  or  the  winter,” — or  whatever  season  it  is  not.  If  there  were  a 
prize  for  chaos,  I  know  I  should  have  been  holding  the  belt  for  years 
now.  Everyone  envies  me  the  perfection  of  my  splendor.  Everyone 
marvels  at  my  success  in  tracking  down  a  magazine  by  the  color  of  the 
extremity  of  its  paper.  Nor  if  I  do  not  find  it  is  there  any  disgrace.  I 
have  enough  witnesses  to  testify  that  I  have  found  things  in  that  laby¬ 
rinth.  If  I  do  not  do  it  this  time  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  They 
and  I  both  know  that  it  is  there — somewhere  there.  Even  if  I  am  not 
quite  sure,  there  is  no  one  in  the  world  who  would  doubt  me  if  I  said 
it  was.  They  are  impressed  by  the  fact  that  everything  ever  created  is 
there — vaguely  somewhere,  only  waiting  to  be  discovered.  See  how  my 
observation,  my  reputation,  my  ingenuity,  my  sophistry,  my  popularity, 
my  instinct  for  discovery,  my  diplomacy,  my  memory  are  all  trained 
by  that  rare  device. 

And  now  let  me  make  just  one  more  point.  It  is - 

Drat  it.  I  had  the  neatest  ending  for  this  article  you  have  ever 
seen.  I  was  just  about  to  show  that  my  room  and  the  Stylus  office 
have  much  in  common ;  that  only  geniuses,  such  as  the  Editors  of  our 
paper,  can  afford  disorder,  when  a  most  unaccountable  thing  happened. 
I  just  can’t  seem  to  find  the  envelope  on  which  I  had  dashed  off  that 
last  bewildering  paragraph.  I  have  searched  everywhere.  It  is  a  large 
brown  envelope  from  the  International  Correspondence  School.  I  had 
it  a  minute  ago. 

Well — never  mind.  It  is  here  somewhere.  I  will  come  upon  it  no 
doubt — later. 
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What  constitutes  a  national  theatre?  The  fact  that  it  is  subsi¬ 
dized  by  the  government?  Or  is  it  national  in  so  far  as  it  expresses 

what  is  at  the  core  of  the  nation,  and  what  it  is  that 
The  makes  an  entire  race  accept  one  ideal  and  feel  hostile 

National  to  a  nation  that  symbolizes  the  opposite  ideal?  The 

Theatre  Abbey  Theatre  group  seem  to  think  it  is  the  former 

alone. 

If  the  theatre  is  subsidized  by  a  government  which  fosters  the 
ideal  indubitably  characteristic  of  the  people,  then  you  might  say  you 
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have  a  national  theatre.  But  only  then.  In  Ireland  this  has  not  been 
so.  The  government  of  the  past  decade  has  not  fostered  the  national 
ideal.  The  theatre  itself  from  its  inception  in  1898  was  merely  “per¬ 
mitted”  by  English  beneficence  with  many  English  strings  attached. 

The  Irish  ideal  which  its  dubitable  government  should  have  fos¬ 
tered  is  triune.  It  is  the  mixture  of  national  consciousness,  religious 
consciousness  and  the  love  which  the  peasant  has  for  the  land  that  he 
owns.  The  three  are  inseparable.  They  are  faculties  of  the  same 
agent — the  soul  of  Ireland. 

If  this  government  of  the  past  decade  had  been  Irish,  if  the  Abbey 
Theatre  group  had  been  Irish,  neither  could  have  sinned  as  they  have. 
They  could  not  have  turned  their  backs  on  the  deeds  of  Padraic  Pearse, 
the  leader  of  the  real  Ireland  in  the  Uprising  of  1916.  Nor  could  they 
have  ignored  his  literary  works  which  of  all  Irish  literature  is  the 
most  Irish.  They  could  not  have  excluded  him,  as  Ernest  Boyd  did, 
from  an  historical  place  in  “Ireland’s  Literary  Renaissance”  because 
“Pearse’s  work  was  in  Gaelic  ( the  national  tongue!)  and,  therefore, 
outside  the  scope  of  the  present  history.”  Because  Pearse  was  so 
national,  so  Irish,  they  have  surrounded  his  name  with  silence. 

Yet  perhaps  this  strange  silence  can  be  explained.  Many  years 
ago  Englishmen  were  given  estates  in  Ireland.  Their  posterity  ab¬ 
sorbed  only  some  Irish  traits  and  since  they  did  not  lose  all  their 
English  blood  they  became  neither  English  nor  Irish.  It  may  be  thus 
with  the  Government  of  the  past  decade  and  with  the  Abbey  Theatre 
Group. 

Certainly  no  one  would  say  that  these  people  who  exert  such 
influence  were  manoeuvered  into  their  positions  by  English  artifice  to 
kill  nationality  in  Ireland.  Nor  would  anyone  say,  either,  that  they 
were  helping  England  to  make  slaves  of  their  adopted  countrymen 
by  artfully  attempting  to  smother  true,  national,  Irish  literary  ex¬ 
pression. 
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The  Abbey  Players 

Scheduled  performances  of  The  Playboy  of  the  Western  World 
and  Juno  and  the  Paycock  by  the  Abbey  Players  from  Dublin  have 
once  more  stirred  up  the  old  hostility  which  greeted  these  pieces  at 
their  premieres  here  many  years  ago.  The  plays  that  Mr.  Yeats  wrote 
for  the  Abbey  Theatre — Countess  Cathleen  and  Cathleen  ni  Houlihan , 
for  example — are  delicately  patterned  little  things,  and  pleasing,  if  one 
except  the  theological  aberrations  in  the  former.  Yeats  is  always  the 
lover  of  Ireland’s  romantic  legend-lore.  Messrs.  Synge  and  O’Casey, 
however,  in  the  afore-mentioned  pieces,  have  done  with  the  fairies,  kick 
Deirdre  rudely  out  of  the  picture,  let  the  gods  shift  for  themselves,  and 
take  it  upon  their  shoulders  to  portray  the  Irish  peasant  and  Dublin 
tenement  dweller  none  too  charitably. 

The  Playboy  of  the  Western  World  is  not  a  particularly  interest¬ 
ing  nor  amusing  comedy.  True,  certain  things  may  not  shock  us  now 
as  the  unspeakable  words,  “Bloody”  and  “Shift,”  offended  the  irate 
Dubliners.  However,  all  prudery  aside,  the  picture  of  a  youth  who 
crows  that  he  has  “murdered  his  dad”  is  hardly  inspiring,  whether  the 
spectator  be  of  Hibernian  ancestry  or  not. 

*  *  * 


Two  Hundred  Years 

To  keep  General  Washington  company,  who  should  have  a  bicen¬ 
tennial  of  his  own  this  year  but  Franz  Josef  Haydn,  otherwise  and 
familiarly  known  as  “Papa”  Haydn.  This  genial  old  fellow  was  not 
a  great  composer,  but  a  good  one ;  and  that  is  saying  enough,  for  in 
our  day  we  known  what  a  “rara  avis”  a  good  composer  can  be. 
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Since  it  was  on  a  large  scale,  “The  Creation”  was  formerly  consid¬ 
ered  as  Haydn’s  best  work.  Nowadays,  few  go  to  oratorios,  for  they 
are  dull  affairs.  Pleasanter,  by  far,  are  the  symphonies,  the  string 
quartets  and  the  instrumental  concertos. 

In  this  latter  category  shines  the  ’cello  concerto  lately  played  here 
by  the  phenomental  Russian  ’cellist,  Piatigorsky.  Dr.  Koussevitsky, 
be  it  said,  was  so  enraptured  with  his  countryman’s  performance  at  the 
Saturday  evening  Symphony  concert  that  he  kissed  him  on  the  spot, 
to  the  huge  delight  of  the  audience. 

To  expand  on  this  concerto  is  not  idle,  for  it  is  in  itself  an  epitome 
of  all  that  is  finest  in  Haydn — sweetness,  simplicity,  and  candor ;  not 
an  excess  of  that  boudoir  prettiness  which  was  the  artistic  curse  of  his 
time. 

And  if  the  symphonies  are  not  among  the  most  profound  and 
cerebral  compositions,  nevertheless  they,  too,  are  kind  to  the  ear,  even 
in  these  sophisticated  days. 

All  in  all,  Haydn  was  a  composer  of  far  more  stature  than  that 
which  is  generally  conceded  him.  And  while  the  glitter  of  far  more 
pretentious  figures  has  tarnished  with  the  years,  the  happy  spirit  of 
Haydn  is  still  very  much  alive.  If  two  centuries  have  not  downed  him, 
what  will? 

*  *  * 

Divers  Things 

Mr.  Lennox  Robinson  recently  informed  this  department  that  pos¬ 
sibility  of  the  Abbey  Players  staging  Padraic  Pearse’s  The  Singer  van¬ 
ished  with  the  departure  of  Mr.  Edward  Martyn  from  the  group.  Mr. 
Robinson  was  so  good  as  to  venture,  however,  that  the  piece  in  question 
was  “rather  a  nice  little  thing.” 

The  failure  of  “If  Booth  Had  Missed”  proves  one  thing — that 
American  theatregoers  are  slowly  becoming  cynical,  disillusioned — and 
sensible,  in  one  way  at  least.  They  no  longer  respond  to  promiscuous 
flag-waving. 

Many  of  the  canvases  of  the  young  Canadian  painter’s  show  at  the 
Museum  would  gladden  the  eye  of  many  a  magazine  advertising 
manager. 
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Argentina  has  left  us  and  is  to  remain  in  Europe  for  two  years. 
The  departure  may  prove  to  be  of  mutual  benefit.  One  tires  of  the 
somewhat  obvious  art  of  the  precocious  Spaniard. 

Perhaps  the  finest  work  of  Franz  Liszt  was  lately  performed  twice 
here  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  It  was  the  too-little  known 
“Faust  Symphony.”  A  hearing  of  this  astonishing  work  would  benefit 
those  who  know  only  the  Liszt  of  “Liebestraum”  and  “Les  Preludes.” 

Miss  Constance  Collier  proved  admirable  support  to  Mr.  Noel 
Coward  in  “Hay  Fever,”  a  comedy  with  a  good  idea  not  too  well 
executed. 

The  final  radio  broadcasts  of  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  this  year, 
an  All-American  program  led  by  the  redoubtable  Mr.  Stokowski,  per¬ 
suaded  one  that  the  best  of  American  composers  may  prove  to  be  John 
Griffes ;  and  that  is  not  much  of  a  compliment  for  the  late  Mr.  Griffes. 

If  all  the  ink  that  has  been  spilt  over  Mourning  Becomes  Electra 
(reviewed  by  this  department  in  the  January  issue  of  the  Stylus) 
were  concentrated  in  one  container  it  would  amply  suffice  to  drown 
Mr.  O’Neill  thrice  over. 

J.  G.  B. 
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Announcing  Mr.  McGillicuddy 

Humoresque  announces  that  it  has  been  very  fortunate  this  month 
in  procuring  for  purposes  of  publication  a  series  of  popular  lectures 
delivered  at  the  East  Shrewsbury  Den  for  Lady  Writers.  Mr.  McGilli- 
cuddy’s  lectures  will  follow  what  Mrs.  Eloise  Doone,  chairwoman  of 
the  club,  would  call  our  business  of  the  day.  This  business  consists  in 
the  reading  by  Miss  Bertha  Flukes  of  an  original  composition. 

Miss  Flukes: 

It  is  just  about  one  in  the  morning.  A  white  snow  has  fallen 
leaving  the  streets  what  our  chairwoman,  Mrs.  Doone,  once  called  pale 
and  ghostly  in  the  darkness.  You  have  been  standing  for  half  an  hour 
against  the  last  wind,  cracking  the  eerie  silence  with  peculiarly  sub¬ 
dued  voices.  A  nightmarish  succession  of  images  flashes  through  your 
mind  as  he  is  talking.  He  reaches  a  sudden  climax  in  his  story  and 
the  sharp  east  wind  only  serves  to  intensify  the  sensation  of  cold  in 
your  bones.  There  is  a  short  throaty  silence  [shortly  before  writing 
this  paper  Miss  Flukes  had  been  reading  a  love-story  magazine],  a 
brief  “Good  night”  and  a  lone  road  before  you. 

Snatches  of  the  terrifying  things  keep  before  you  as  you  walk. 
There  was  the  story  he  told  last  about  the  drummer-boy.  He  and  a 
bugler  alone  had  escaped  from  a  sinking  vessel  some  years  back,  and 
the  bodies  of  his  fellow-soldiers  had  been  washed  ashore  and  buried. 
And  then  one  night  he  and  the  bugler  went  to  the  burying-ground  and 
called  the  roll.  Each  of  the  dead  men  arose  to  account  for  himself. 
[The  italics  are  Miss  Flukes’.]  Then  after  placing  his  drum  with 
his  companion’s  bugle  in  a  safe,  and  after  locking  the  safe  with  a  new 
combination,  the  drummer  departed.  The  next  day  word  arrived 
that  the  drummer  had  been  killed  a  week  previously.  The  safe  was 
tried  and  the  new  combination  worked.  [See  above  about  italics.] 

And  then  there’s  the  one  about  the  appearing  hands.  Ghostly 
hands  snatch  someone’s  revolver,  spirit  away  mysterious  letters.  A 
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faithful  and  valiant  dog  is  terror-stricken  and  his  neck  is  broken  by  an 
invisible  agent.  There’s  a  secret  chamber,  a  curse,  a  strange  chemical 
and  a  stranger  explanation. 

A  sudden  shrill  cry  is  hurled  at  you,  and  inadvertantly  you  shud¬ 
der.  You  smile  as  a  black  and  white  kitten  runs  across  your  path. 

To  comfort  yourself  you  recall  the  pleasant  story  of  the  woman 
who  found  a  ghost  who  wanted  only  sympathy  and  love,  which,  when 
bravely  given,  released  the  spirit  from  his  earthly  habitat.  Just  then 
you  hear  the  friendly  rattle  of  a  very  old  Ford  sounding  sweetly  and 
familiarly  in  the  moonlight.  [This,  Miss  Flukes  explained  to  herself, 
makes  a  very  pretty  picture.]  At  length  you  arrive  home  and  your 
ghostly  recollections  you  put  away  until  occasion  demands  them.  You 
look  back  on  your  strange  early  morning  walk  and  make  a  sudden 
discovery : 

You  have  enjoyed  every  moment  of  it ! 

Mr.  McGillicuddy 

Here  Mrs.  Doone  thanked  Miss  Flukes,  remarking  that  Miss 
Flukes’  selection  was  “very  sweet,  especially  that  part  about  the  cat 
and  the  Ford  and  the  moon.” 

But  now  we  present  Mr.  McGillicuddy’s  lectures. 

How  to  Write  Poetry 

A  series  of  popular  lectures  given  before  the  East  Shrewsbury  Den 
for  Lady  Writers  by 

Mr.  J.  Featherstone  McGillicuddy 

I 

For  many  years,  my  dear  ladies,  it  has  been  the  habit  of  our 
pioneering  forebears  to  look  upon  the  Poet  as  a  man — or  woman — 
apart.  But  now,  as  it  is  my  purpose — and  privilege — to  point  out 
to  you — 

[At  this  point  Mr.  McGillicuddy  was  interrupted  by  Miss  Daisy 
Snell,  contributor  to  the  East  Shrewsbury  Item,  who  asked  what  was 
the  third  word  Mr.  McGillicuddy  had  spoken.  Miss  Snell  explained 
that  she  thought  he  had  said  “jaws.”  A  general  discussion  among  the 
ladies  ensued  during  the  next  forty  minutes,  after  which  Mr.  McGilli¬ 
cuddy  autographed  copies  of  his  attractively  bound  book  of  verse, 

Hours  o ’  Orioles.] 
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II 

Today  I  am  going  to  take  up  an  aspect  of  poetry  which  is  all  too 
little  considered,  that  of  poetry  in  its  relation  to  diet.  I  shall  never 
forget  what  Mrs.  Oleandrex  Sparks  (with  whose  Flowers  in  My  Gar¬ 
den  you  are  all  familiar)  once  said  to  me,  “Give  me  a  clam,  Mr.  McGil- 
licuddy,  and  my  spirit  is  out  of  me  and  over  the  blue  Aegean,  the 
lovely  Mediterranean,  the  [Mr.  McGillicuddy  paused]  blue  Atlantic! 
[A  scattering  of  applause  from  the  ladies.]  Again  who  would  think 
that  such  a  prosaic  thing  as  coffee  and  sauerkraut  would  inspire  such  a 
gem  as  Mr.  Kleimer’s  “Impression”? — 

Jagged  hopes  on  the  sidewalk, 

Spheroids  .  .  .  triangles ; 

The  brown  fish  of  your  hair  .  .  . 

And  green  on  the  sunset, 

A  triangular  song! 

[After  an  awed  silence  during  which  the  ladies  glanced  at  one 
another  and  shook  their  heads  in  reverential  appreciation,  an  exalted 
group  of  Lady  Writers  departed.] 

III 

In  this  lecture  we  are  going  to  take  up  all  of  the  worth-while  poets 
of  the  twentieth  century.  First  of  all  we  have  Mr.  Claude  Ender- 
meyers,  whose  delicately  chiseled  verse — [Here  Miss  Snell  asked  if  by 
“delicately  chiseled”  Mr.  McGillicuddy  meant  plagiarized?  Mr. 
McGillicuddy  cleared  up  this  misconception.]  As  I  was  saying,  Mr. 
Endermeyer,  who  with  his  brilliant  wife,  Elizabeth  Stebbins  Ender- 
meyer — [At  this  point  Miss  Phoebe  Edna  Jonas  asked  the  speaker  if 
he  knew  when  the  suburban  express  left  for  North  Attleboro.  Mr. 
McGillicuddy  disclaimed  any  such  knowledge,  procured  his  hat  and 
abruptly  departed.  Mrs.  Doone,  the  chairwoman,  announced  that  this 
concluded  Mr.  McGillicuddy ’s  series  of  lectures.] 
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